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Lance-Corporal Michael O'Leary, V.C. 


The Great War.— Par 


O’LEARY’S GREAT FEAT 


The first V.C. won during 1915 was gained by Lance- 
Corporal Michael O’Leary, of the Irish Guards, for 
one of the most remarkable feats performed during 
the whole war. It was at Cuinchy, on February Ist, 
when O’Leary was one of a party moving forward 
to storm the German: barricades. When near the 
enemy he rushed to the front and himself killed five 
Germans who were holding the first barricade, and 
then went forward to the second one, which was 


about sixty yards distant. There he killed three 
of the enemy and took two others prisoners. _This 
is what the official announcement said on February 
18th: “Lance-Corporal O’Leary thus practically 
captured the enemy’s position by himself, and pre- 
vented the rest of the attacking party from being 
fired upon.” A volume could add nothing to this 
simple statement of fact. In September O’Leary was 
given a commission in the Northumberland Fusiliers. 


Do Not Forget Them 


Michael O’Leary is most certainly one of the V.C.’s whose heroism will not easily be forgotten. 


Most of us still 


remember the reception accorded to him when he returned to the Old Country from the field of war, but how many 
of us will remember him in, say, twenty years.time, unless some tangible record of his deed is before us. O’Leary’s 
brilliant exploit is one of the many valiant deeds recorded in the pages of the ninety-three parts of “THE GREAT 


WAR,” which you already have in your possession. 


What a pity it would be to lose even one of these parts and 


destroy a link in the wonderful chain of British heroism. Preserve your record complete by binding to-day. 


Full particulars of Binding Cases are given on page 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS MAKING % CHAPTER CXIV. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF ARMAGEDDON : 
How Men and Guns were Supplied and Unity of Control Effected on the Rival Fronts. 


The Land of Work Behind the Fighting Fringe—Gigantic Labours of Organisation and Preparation—Our Million Men in Artois and 
Picardy—Standing Shoulder to Shoulder they Would Form Two Lines from London to Edinburgh—How this Great Number 
Shrank for Actual Fighting Purposes—Half a Million Infantrymen and their Servants and Assistants—The Transformations of 
the British Soldicr—How the Petrol Engine Increased the Power of the Bayonet—Four. Thousand Motor Lorries Save Verdun— 
Light Railways versus Motor Transport—In Order to Feed Our Men we Lose the Command of the Air—The Menace of the Motor 
Lorry—Pctrol Power Signifies Attack, Steam Power Significs Defence—Revolution in Strategy Effected by the Motor Omnibus— 
The Victory of London over Berlin in the Vital Element of Motor Traction—The British Invasion of the French Channel Ports— 
New Cities Spring Up in France to House Our Troops—French Shopkeepers and Farmers are Enriched by Our Soldiers—Mr, 
Thomas Atkins as a Millionaire on rs. 2d. a Day—The Daily Rations of a Million Men—France Recognises the Patriotic Virtues of 
Refrigerated Meat—‘‘ Combing ”’ the World for Horses and Mules—Prussian Foresight and the Telephone Factor—General Pétain’s 
Genius—Marvels of the Underground City at Verdun—Scientific Progress Making Material Greatness Greater—War as a Huge 
Business Concern—Our Debt to Caledonia—French Liaison Oficers and Unity of Control—The Allied Board of Strategists— 
French, German, and British Leadership Compared—The Duke of Plaza-Toro’s Method Justified by Events—Prop Timber and 
the Paper Faminc—The Great Central Railway and the Channel Tunnel. 


-N practically all our descriptions of the revealed what enormous powers of slaughter were hidden 
operations of war we have left out the underground in the apparently empty scene. When night 
larger part of the picture. We have given fell there was more activity in the deep ditches and the 
only the fighting fringe of an immense _ intervening strip of ground between them. Sappers crept 
area of intense and unending human out to repair or strengthen their entanglements; ad- 
activities. Battles are rare events in the venturous patrols stole forward towards the enemy’s bank 
modern war of entrenched positions, and their result of sand-bags to listen for information, find new sniping 
depends almost entirely upon positions in some _ cases, and 
unexciting but gigantic labours of = perhaps to harry a hostile 
organisation and preparation, that machine-gun position with a few 
often go on for months before the hand-grenades. But star-shells 
great guns herald an infantry and light-rockets from the enemy’s 
attack in force. For the larger lines abruptly iluminated the 
part of a year the opposing lines zone of death ; the explorers and 
were strangely and uncannily patrols sought for cover in the 
empty in appearance, and at shell-holes or threw themselves 
intervals almost silent. Along a on the ground and looked as 
stretch of hundreds of miles there much like corpses as they could 
was an apparent wilderness of in order to induce their foes not 
desolation in which no human to waste ammunition upon them, 
living figure could be seen. and all activity between the lines 
Except for the tangles of barbed- died down. 

wire and the parapet of the firing The great guns, however, often 
trenches, it seemed as_ though went almost to sleep in the day- 
humanity and civilisation had light and awoke at nightfall. In 
ebbed from the earth. Pools of the darkness they boomed over 
rain-water gathered in the shell- the firing trenches and the 
craters that pitted the vacant support trenches, leaving, for the 
scene, whose silence was but the most part, the hostile entrenched 
balance of the mightiest forces troops in peace, and pouring their 
known on this planet. Here and shells a mile or two beyond the 
there the shot of a sniper broke firing-line. Their aim was to 
the stillness, and_= still more interfere with some of the work 
occasionally the explosion of a FUEL FOR THE MACHINE. going on behind the army, to 


bomb from a trench-mortar party British despatch-rider refilling his petrol tank. knock over a motor-lorry, break 
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up a railway track, or merely damage a road. The 
Germans at first used their long-range heavy guns in 
this way every night against all the Allies. It made things 
difficult for our transport columns behind Ypres and 
Armentiéres. But as we increased the range and weight 
of our artillery, added 9‘2 in. guns to our 6in. howitzers, 
and then produced in still increasing numbers siege-guns 
larger than the 9:2 in., the Germans found it was becoming 
very costly to shell at night our lines of communication 

when these were most busy with traffic. 

Balance in heavy A gun that fires in darkness needs a heavy 

gun fire ground mist to hide its tongue of flame 

from hostile observers in a balloon. When 

British, French, and Belgians got heavy siege-guns into the 

position behind their lines the night became more silent ; 

for it did not pay the German gunners to make a chance 

shot at a supply waggon, when their shot was sure to be 

answered by a great blow at themselves, delivered with 

almost mathematical precision over a range of five or 
miore miles. 

On establishing something like a balance in heavy gun 
fire on both sides, the nights became more peaceful, and 
the German attacks on our lines of communication were 
made in daylight, when the position of the firing gun could 
not be so easily traced by its spurt of flame and little 
puff of fume. Had it not been for the invention of smokeless 
powder, daylight firing would have given the gun positions 
away in sunlight as well as in darkness by reason of the 
enormous cloud of smoke coming from a heavy piece of 
ordnance. But with smokeless powder a little desultory 
long-range firing was difficult to trace exactly to its source. 
On the other hand, the lines of communication immediately 
behind the front were almost empty in daylight, as hostile 
observers in kite balloons and aeroplanes could espy every 
movement. Most of the work was therefore done at night, 
and the volume of it can scarcely be visualised by any 
effort of imagination. 


Belgian cavalrymen pumping water for their horses. 


The Great Wear 


For instance, at the beginning of April, 1916, our army, 
lined out from the north of Ypres through Artois towards 
Albert, was reported to consist of a mullion men or more. 
Opposed to our soldiers was the greatest concentration of 
force that the Germans had ever gathered on a line so short 
as eighty-three miles—namely, three-quarters of a million 
men. It is easy to write about a million men, but hard to 
conceive their numbers in a concrete way. If the men 
under Sir Douglas Haig had been placed shoulder to 
shoulder in our country, the line would have reached from 
London to Edinburgh and then back again. If one man 
were to tick off their names on a pay-sheet and could do it 
at the rate of one hundred a minute, then, with twelve 
hours a day off for food and sleep, the task would take him 
over a fortnight, supposing he could keep up the pace of 
his work all that time. They were a mass of adults larger 
than the total male population of Ireland between the ages 
of fifteen and forty-five. If every man, young and old, 
were taken from Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
they would not amount to a million ; neither could another 
group of our important industrial centres—Newcastle, 
Hull, Bradford, Sheffield, Leeds, Nottingham, and Bristol— 
acting together and calling out old and young, put a million 
men into the field. 

As a matter of fact, Sir Douglas Haig could not do so 
either. His million men greatly shrank in 
number when he regarded them as_ Sir Douglas Haig’s 
effectivesin battle. To hold his line he had million men 
probably only about 500,000 infantrymen. 

The other 500,000 men were the servants of the troops of 
the line. During the summer of 1915, Germany, the 
greatest military Power, with the largest numbers of armed 
men in the field, only employed I,o00,000 infantrymen to 
hold the line from the North Sea to Switzerland. And 
they did not actually and constantly hold the line, for 
the larger part of them were kept well away from the firing 
trench, in billets out of range of hostile guns, and hundred: 


CAVALRY PATROL HALTS FOR WATER. 
This illustration was secured during the great snowstorm of February, 1916, at a picturesque 


corner of the allied front. 


A FRINGE OF 
This illustration is eloquent of the atmosphere of desolation in a foremost 
position. Weather and bombardment had turned the neighbourhood 
into a mud heap. Here and there a shell-crater reflected the ashen skies. 
To left and right and all around stout stakes supporting the barbed wire 


of thousands of them were held as reserves round distant rail- 
way junctions, ready to be transported to any threatened 
point. Inthe same way the first army of a million men that 
we placed on one great field of battle was used only in fractions 
and widely scattered behind the front. The work in 
connection with the soldiers would have been much easier 
if they had formed one great war city, in which they were 
crowded together regularly in underground rooms along 
the front, with a background of cottages and tent billets 
in the area beyond the reach of the enemy’s siege-artillery. 
As it was, they were a colony of idle men, looking at them 
from an economic point of view, who did not work for their 
living, but had to be fed and clothed, doctored and bathed, 
lodged, supplied with ammunition, and kept cheerful. 
Like the well-trained athletes they were, they gave their 
bodies and minds to the task of winning victory, and, 
themselves tense in the prolonged effort of the struggle, 
they had to be seconded by a multitude of assistants. 
And the work done for them was, in its way, almost as 
remarkable as their own achievement. Certainly no other 
army was ever so well served as ours. This was the reason 
why they were maintained at the top of their fighting form. 
There were some failures in fitting them 
How our effectives out ; they started with an insufficient pro- 
were served portion of machine-guns and an obsolete 
method of using thissecondary armament ; 
they were weak in the heavy guns needed in trench warfare, 
and still weaker in high-explosive shell ; and after the French 
had found in steel helmets a valuable protection against 
shrapnel fire, our men had to wait long before being 
properly supplied with the new headgear. On the whole, 
however, the effectives of the principal British army were 
well looked after. 


THE BRITISH FRONT IN FRANCE. 


are visible, while a solitary shell-ruined farmhouse is a conspicuous 
landmark. Running up the centre of the photograph is seen a wooden 
track, quite a creditable piece of carpentry, laid down to facilitate 
transport and marching over the quagmire. 


In the most modern of armies there was an extraordinary 
number of heavy guns. The artillery was rather an 
enormous siege train than a manceuvring force, such as all 
sides employed at the opening of the war. The corps’ artillery 
was almost submerged in the heavy ordnance which often 
played a most decisive part in a battle. We may take it 
that in an army of a million there would 
be more than a quarter of a million artil- 
lerymen, with perhaps less than 100,000 
cavalry. The men engaged in looking 
after the combatants would thus number 150,000. These 
figures, however, were liable to enormous changes. The 
Germans, for instance, would sometimes take all the artillery 
used with an army of a million men and employ with it 
only about a quarter of a million infantry and no cavalrv 
at all. Over considerable periods we transformed our 
troopers into foot-soldiers and grenadiers, and let them 
practise the art of a gunner with trench-mortars. At the 
same time, we often temporarily reduced the number 
of our infantry by giving many of them sappers’ work to 
do. In fact, our army was sometimes formed of 
nothing but sappers and artillery at night and infantry 
and artillery by day. 

It was the extraordinary power of the German siege- 
artillery that brought about these transformations. For 
an entire year our cavalry almost ceased to exist. and 
new recruits were seldom accepted for cavalry regiments. 
Then, as our strength augmented, the mounted arm, which 
had done such splendid work in the retreat from Mons two 
the Marne, was restored to a position of distinct power in 
view of the intended general offensive movement bv the 
Allies. In the meantime, however, the trooper had become 
more versatile, and while waiting for the guns and intantrv 
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to clear a path for his charge against the hostile batteries, 
he had become practically everything that the infantry- 
man was-—bomber, sniper, sapper, gas-dodger, dirk-fighter, 
and front-line burrower. He was really a mounted 
infantryman, so that we may add him to the efifectives, 
and place the actual infantry forces of our army of a million 
at 600,000 nien 
On the other hand, this fighting mass was reduced in 
number and power by the loss of its machine-gun sections. 
These sections had usually been removed 
Petrol power and from each battalion and formed into a 
infantry efficiency Seimi-independent arm that constituted a 
secondary armament distinct from the 
guns and the rifles. The idea of detached machine-gun forces 
was a brilliant Prussian invention which—like the Prussian 
use of heavy howitzers in the field—showed that the 
inheritors of the traditions of Frederick the Great had not 
lost the remarkable power of making large and successful 
changes in military organisation and tactics. Nevertheless, 
the great and sometimes enormous increase in secondary, 
light, and heavy artillery did not diminish the supreme 
power of the infantry. Tremendous as grew the power 
of the guns, they were still the servants of the men with 


WARM WORK IN THE SPRING 


the bayonet, who alone could achieve victory by breaking 
through the enemy's lines. 

What added to the infantryman’s striking power was 
his use of the petrol-engine. In his arduous period of 
training he was still taught that his feet were more important 
than even his hands, and by long and frequent route 
marches he was prepared to wear the enemy down by 
outwalking him. It was more, however, to increase his 
general strength of body and to provide for accidents in 
a future stage of open field warfare that the training of a 
soldier’s legs began before his musketry course and 
continued through it. For in actual battle practice the 
petrol-engine saved the legs of the soldier and enabled him 
to come fresh into battle. There were some breakdowns, 
of course, and in the struggle at Loos two of the new 
divisions seem to have been almost marched off their feet 
in order to get them in the firing-line, where their condition 
of fatigue prevented them from doing all that had been 
expected. This, however, seems to have been the result 
of an exceptionally bad piece of Staff work. As a rule, 
there were motor-omnibuses and lorries ready to take the 
infantry almost within gun-shot of the fighting-front. 


SUNSHINE. 
Indians engaged on earthworks and ertrenchments some distance behind the first line in Flanders. 


lhe Great War 


In the allied armies in the western theatre of war the 
motor-lorry, with a range of a hundred miles a day, was 
the most important instrument of victory. On it in many 
cases depended the issue of a great battle. The railways 
of France and Germany were excellent. Many of the lines 
had been designed with a view of use in warfare, and 
after the outbreak of hostilities an extraordinary amount 
of material and labour was spent in developing mazes 
of light railways, starting from the old railheads behind 
the entrenched armies. But neither steam nor electric 
locomotives running on flanged wheels could supply the 
special needs of a manoeuvring force. The railways 
became almost monopolised in periods of crisis by the 
service of the heavy guns. For example, in the first stage 
of the German attack on Verdun in February, 1916, the 
enemy used three million shells. A fifth of these were for 
heavy guns from 6 in. to 16°8 in., and with the lighter 
shells of the quick-firers the total weight of the projectiles 
was 47,000 tons. For the transport of this vast stack of 
metal and high explosive there were needed two hundred 
and forty long trains, each carrying two hundred tons, 
and afterwards an incalculable line of lesser carriages to 
carry these shells to the batteries. Then there were needed, 
besides, trucks for the fifteen 
hundred additional pieces of 
ordnance brought up to the woods 
around Verdun, and for the 
material used in building em- 
placements. Also, the very heavy 
guns wore out rapidly when 
employed in intense bombard- 
ments over a period first of weeks 
and then of months. The railway 
traffic was thus gigantic; the 
German railwaymen, who had 
several times made official com- 
plaints of being underfed, were 
subjected to prolonged and 
debilitating strains of work, and 
the rolling-stock, forming the 
shuttle between the enemy’s 
eastern and western fronts, was 
far from being as good as it was 
in August, I9gr4. 

Yet while using her railways in 
this manner, Germany was re- 
arranging her infantry forces, and 
massing them in new groups of 
half a million and three-quarters 
of a million against Verdun and 
the British lines. Her railway 
system could not serve her great 
guns round Verdun, and also bring up the shells being 
accumulated from Roulers to St. Quentin, and at the same 
time remain free to transport the infantry. Potatoes had 
to be taken from the suffering German people and trans- 
formed into alcohol, which the Germans used for much of 
their motor traffic. They appear also to have employed 
steam traction. 

The Allies, on the other, hand, had an abundant supply 
of petrol, and their armies manceuvred largely by means of 
petrol or paraffin motor-omnibuses and 
motor-lorries. Behind the great working 4,000 motor-lorries 
army of railwaymen in France there grew save Verdun 
up a system of motor transport which 
continually increased in size. Verdun was saved in March, 
1916, by a force of 4,000 motor-lorries, which one of the 
French War Committees had been organising for months. The 
German guns at the time commanded the railway line 
from Verdun to Paris, but the French engineers threw a 
series of new pontoon bridges across the flooded Meuse. 
Over these bridges, day and night, the 4,000 motor-lorries 
fed the garrisons of Verdun and Dead Man Hill with 
reinforcements of men, guns, and shells. Each lorry could 
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Two members of General Sir Douglas Haig’s escort in France resting Indian cavalryman on sentry duty. Two typically French figures were 
awhile in a wooded district somewhere near Headquarters. looking down the road in the direction of the battle-front. 


British officer making an inspection -f Indian cavalrymen and their equipment at a pieturesque camp behind the lines in France. Trench 
warfare, of course, deprived these expert horsemen of an opportunity to distinguish themselves in charges. 


BRITISH AND INDIAN CAVALRY BEHIND THE LINES IN) NORTHERN FRANCE. 
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OUT AND ABOUT AGAIN: 


make a journey of a hundred miles a day with a great load. 
At first, the end of their journey was slow and perilous, 
for the Germans had 15 in. naval guns, with a range of 
twenty miles, and ploughed up all the roads behind the 
French front, making them not only impassable by any 
vehicle, but very dangerous to approach. If a 15 1n. shell 
struck a train of motor-lorries loaded with ammunition 
the damage would not have been slight. Yet, despite this 
disadvantage, the new French motor service triumphed 
over the new railway of supply which the Germans had 
constructed north of Verdun. General Pétain got his new 
guns and new shell supply quicker than the enemy was 
able to accumulate another three million shells. When 
the enemy was at last ready to renew his hurricane fire 
tactics, the French commander was also fully prepared. 
On discovering this, the Germans postponed their second 
great infantry mass attack to the second week in April, and 
then failed completely to get anything like a decision. 
Verdun was a triumph of motor transport over railway 
transport. Of course, the French railways greatly helped 
in the victory, but it must be admitted that without the 
vast new fleet of motor-lorries Verdun would have been 
lost. 

Probably our army was, on the allied side, the pioneer of 
motor transport. We had most experience in the matter ; 
for it was against our small Expeditionary Force that 
the Germans launched their motor wing under General von 
Kluck. It was the speed with which the westernmost 
Germian army corps travelled in motor-omnibuses and motor- 
lorries that made our retreat so physically exhausting and 
continually perilous. We had not been prepared for so 
immense a use of motor transport concentrated on a small 
sector of the front. But after escaping from the full force of 
this surprising and yet finely logical piece of motor tactics, 

we became the leaders in military motor 

Lesson learnt from work. Some years before the war our 

the enemy Government had subsidised the motor- 
lorry squadrons of large business houses, 

when the vehicles were of a type acceptable to the War Office. 
But these subventioned lorries were soon found to be in- 
sufficient for the needs of the Army, and thousands of other 
motor-vehicles were hastily requisitioned. Omnibuses 
were taken off the streets and converted into ambulances 
or lorries ; the entire output of leading manufacturers was 
taken over, and large regular orders were placed with 


practically every firm that could build a motor-vehicle. 
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WOUNDED HORSES 


IN CONVALESCENCE. 


Having recovered from their injuries, these horses were being watered in a stream near the headquarters of the British veterinary service in France. 


3 


There was certainly some ‘push and go”’ in the rapid 
organisation of our motor transport. Even in the early 
stages of the war the weekly supply of new lorries to our 
Government ran into three figures, and at last all our 
private motor-car makers were working for the Army or 
Navy. Motor-bicycles, sometimes fitted with machine- 
guns, were needed by scouts and despatch-riders, while 
armoured motor-cars, with machine-guns or quick-firers, 
were wanted by the Naval Wing for 
raiding the Uhlan and supporting airmen. 
The gunners wanted ammunition lorries 
to bring shell from the sea-bases to the 
firing-line quicker than the congested French railways 
could bring them, while the Army needed motor transport 
for nearly everything except a cavalry charge. 

France had lost a very considerable quantity of rolling- 
stock during the enemy’s drive towards the Seine. She was, 
of course, ready to share with us her diminished power of 
steam carriage, but as a loyal ally we had to do our very 
best to relieve the heavy burden upon the partly crippled 
French railway system. This we did by constructing what 
was probably the finest motor-transport system existing. 
Nearly all our motor firms enlarged their plant and speeded 
up their output, but their labours were not sufficient for 
the needs of our growing Army. A golden cloud of pros- 
perity rose above the great centres of motor-lorry making 
in the United States, from which Britain, with France 
and Russia, obtained enormous supplies. Meanwhile, the 
Royal Automobile Club, the Automobile Association, and 
Motor Union sifted their members and their machines, and 
placed a remarkably large organised force of cars, drivers, 
and motor-cyclists at the disposal of the Government and 
certain municipal authorities. | 

We soon had motor fleets concentrated against possible 
invasion, with motorists guarding our telephone and 
telegraph lines at home until their work was taken over by 
military men. Then, in a considerable number of cases, 
the British motorist converted his car into an ambulance, 
and worked with it behind the firing-line. As a matter of 
fact, we at last rather overdid the motor-transport system, 
and did not pay enough attention to the light-railway 
system, which the Germans were developing with remark- 
able energy and the French with fine forethought. 

In important places clong the front the Germans ran 
their rails into the redoubts behind the fire-trench. They 
were the best military engineers in the world. They must 


Motor transport 
rather overdone 
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have kept their troops labouring continually in a much 
harder way than we did ours. They brought their light 
railways through narrow cuttings, and even through 
tunnels, in order to shield them from gun fire, and the toy- 
like trains used in and just behind the lines were con- 
structed in great quantities in the Westphalian industrial 
centres. The Germans were occupying practically all the 
Continental coalfields of Europe, together with the iron- 
field above Verdun, and all the mineral fields of Belgium. 
Steam power, therefore, was their main instrument of 
battle, and in the long pauses of trench warfare they set all 
their troops in shifts to help the engineering corps, until 
the network of light railways and the new lines of full-size 
track behind the narrow-gauge systems became a remark- 
able monument to the energy of the Teutons. 

The British Army,-on the other hand, was so absorbed in 
its motor-transport system that our mechanics, skilled in 
the making of internal combustion engines, had no time 
left for attending to the needs of our air services. We 
could not get a hundredth part of the number of first-rate 
aero-engines we urgently required, because the men that 

could have made them were engrossed in 
Petrol power v. engine-making for the motor-transport 
steam power department. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that the light-railway system 
went best with a stationary form of defence, and that a force 
which aimed at breaking the opponent’s lincs and making 
progress far behind them, would find in motor transport the 
very best possible means of manceuvring, especially in the 
months when the ground would be fairly dry. In the 
western theatre, at least, petrol power signified attack and 
steam) power mainly defence. The first German rush 
towards Paris had largely been upbkorne by petrol, the 
most flexible and rapid source of power. The Germans 
had developed steam traction only when their great blow 
had failed, and, in spite of their rubber famine that told on 
the tyres, they still continued to use motor-omnibuses 
in shifting troops from one sector to the other. 

The large development of motor transport by the western 
Allies produced a revolution in one of the fundamental 
elements of strategy. In the age of Moltke only one 
army corps could be moved along one road on the same day. 
If two or three corps were crowded into one road, the rear 
corps could not be used in a battle at the front. Moreover, 
if several corps were stationed close together, they could 
not be fed for more than a day or two. In our opening 


BRITISH TRANSPORT WAGGON IN DIFFICULTIES. 


FRESH FOOD AND FORAGE FOR MEN AND MOUNTS IN IFFRANCE. 


Forage being distributed in the horse-lines at a British camp in France that was situated on fields of mud behind the front. Picture above: 
British soldier bargaining for cattle in a French market town. Whenever possibile our men were provided by the Army kitchens with roast beef. 
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battle round Mons each marching 
division extended for five and a 
half miles along the road, and 
took two and three-quarter hours 
to pass through a hamlet on the 
way. We had then speeded up 
the rate of movement since the 
age of Moltke, as many of our 
supplies were drawn by motor. 
Both time and space were saved. 
Yet the marching pace of infantry 
columns in their full kit still 
ruled all the allied strategy. But 
when, at the close of twenty-one 
months of war, our motor- 
transport system had _ been 
developed, the German Staff had 
to take into consideration the 
number of motor-vehicles at our 
disposal, and the speed with 
which they could transport ‘both 
infantry and guns over many 


on 


MILK FOR THE 


Interior of the large central military farm which supplied the French armies in the field with milk. 
depot was organised with great thoroughness, and staffed by men unfitted for active service and by women. 


miles of country. Two fairly parallel roads might 
serve the progress of considerably more than two army 
corps, if they were filled with motor-lorries going at 
ten or twelve miles an hour. Then, in regard to con- 
centration of force, as the Germans themselves showed 
us at Verdun, sixteen army corps could be massed on a 
front of thirty miles or less without the slightest danger of 
starving. The entrenchments, with their machine-gun 
redoubts and the backing of light and heavy artillery, still 
tended to veil the extraordinary quickening of movement 
behind the lines. It was only in a renewal of open field 
warfare that the full result of the evolution in transport 
could be seen. 

Meanwhile, concentrations of unusual power could be 
carried out with increasing rapidity, and with the curious 
consequence that less strength was needed in holding the 
trenches. Only so many men with machine-guns and 
bombs were placed in the firing-line as would be able to 
hold out until a fleet of motor-omnibuses reinforced the 
support trenches and enabled the supporting troops to enter 
the contest in front of them. Thus the complexion of the 
battlefield changed, for the army ran almost wholly on 
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FRENCH ARMY IN THE FIELD. 
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SUPPLIES FOR THE [RONT. 


Scene at an important railway station for 

the French front. A number of military 

transport waggons were loading up from 

rail-trucks, thence to proceed to the zone 
of operations. 


wheels. Paris had been saved by 
its fleet of taxi-cabs, which trans- 
ported the Paris garrison into 
the conflict along the Ourcq, and 
it seemed as though the motor- 
vehicle would end by becoming, 
with its assistant railways, the 
universal instrument of mobility. 

Parks of motor-lorries were 
already spoken of as fleets, and 
it looked as if some of the future 
battles of manoeuvres in the open 
field would more resemble naval 
and aerial actions than the old, 
crawling land battles of August, 
1914. Railways were the factor 
that had concentrated for the 
conflict four and a half million 
men in Flanders and france, 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Ardennes. But with the exception 
of General von Kluck’s motor wing, all 
these millions of soldiers, on leaving Changes in war 
their railheads, had to work forwards conditions 
and backwards on their feet. Their 
cavalry, which moved more quickly, was often the sooner 
worn out. The marching power of the men and the rate 
of progress of their supply columns decided the victory— 
the victory of the Marne. 

It was not be expected, however, that the next great 
open field battle would be decided by the same factor; for 
the western Allies were mastering at last the problem of 
moving men by the million—which had perplexed despots 
with great dominions since the age of Xerxes, and probably 
earlier. The internal combustion engine, linked with 
the steam locomotive, gave to the great modern army a 
mobility that terribly increased its striking power. The 
new type of motor-tractor that could rear up like a horse. 


The 


break through a hedge, and cross ploughed fields, was 
significant of great changes in the conditions of war. Before 
the outbreak of hostilities, the enterprising Germans—and 


Krupp in particular—had begun to construct chassis for 
RR 


“LINES OF COMMUNICATION.” 


‘‘ Signals ’—the nickname given to men of the Signal Service, R.E.-— 
telephoning to the trenches from a shell-swept village. 


MESSENGERS OF MARS. 


Motor-cycle despatch-carriers making their way across difficult country. 
These messengers of war won high praise from commanders for their daring 
and devotion to duty. 
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ON THE ALERT FOR ENEMY AIRCRAIT. 


Men of the ‘‘ watch” on the look-out for hostile aeroplanes in front of 
a reserve trench in I‘rance. 


the rapid transport of light artillery. The motor-engine 
was used to haul the gun and its carriage up strong ramps 
into the motor-lorry, where there were depressions for 
the wheels to sink into. Very heavy artillery, on the 
other hand, was drawn by big traction-engines working 
with steam. The steam-tractor, however, was more 
dependent on constant renewal of fuel and water supplies 
than the petrol-engine, and even before the war the French 
military authorities were experimenting with three hundred 
tractors using petrol fuel. Without penetrating any secrets 
we can take it that, in the fleet of 4,000 motor-lorries that 
saved Verdun, there may have been some interesting 
examples of siege-gun transport at a speed of ten miles or 
more an hour. 

In regard to the reserve of motor power behind the 
new British front of eighty-three miles, little or nothing can 
discreetly be said. We began with some advantages, 
and we certainly did not lose them. By one of those 
happy strokes of fortune which the British race strangely 
enjoys, we were in a position of supremacy in the industrial 
motor industry. We had in London and 
the country around a first-rate road 
system and a very scattered urban popu- 
lation of incomparable magnitude. Owing 
to the great distances in the London area and to our fortunate 
backwardness in developing a complete system of electric 
tramicar lines, London offered a field for motor transport 
without parallel in the world. Ommibus companies, large 
stores, and even our Post Office authorities, turned with 
fostering orders to the industrial motor trade, with the 
result that in both the number of vehicles and the 
manufacturing plant available we were superior to Germany. 
Berlin had so complete a system of electric tramcars that 
the motor-omnibus could not flourish there. In our 
country there were vastly more industrial motor-vehicles 
than our Army required, and, as a most important by- 
product, we had a large army of well-trained drivers, 
many of whom were drafted into the forces and set to dodge 
occasional German shells without any further training. 
Our manufacturers were also able to supply thousands of 
highly-skilled repairing mechanics for working in the field 
and keeping the engines and lorries in good order. Had 
our Army Council fully thought out the possibilities of 
a petrol war, our original Expeditionary Force might have 
been at the beginning a very mobile motor wing of the 
French Army. We had more motor-omnibuses than the 
Germans, more motor-vans, and more motor-drivers. 


Our advantage 
over Germany 
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Of course, we had not got behind the front sufficient 
motor-vehicles to carry all our men, but we probably had 
enough for a swift manoeuvring wing of considerable size ; 
and this means something, as we can see if we reduce 
the transport problem to railway terms. An army 
corps of 40,000 men, with all its ammunition and guns, 
including the long-range heavy guns, needs at least one 
hundred and fifty trains to carry it. Supposing the trains 
followed each other at intervals of ten minutes, the last 
would arrive at its destination twenty hours after the 

first. This destination would only be arail- 

New cities spring head, and it is unlikely that the corps 

up in France would come into action quite close by. 
Therewould thus follow the task of march- 
ing the men and dragging the guns and supplies down lanes 
and roads to the firing-line. But a motor wing, consisting 
of an army corps with squadrons of flying men scouting 
before it, would not be confined to a single track. It 
could break into divisions and brigades, some of which 
would take roundabout roads in order to diminish the 
volume of traffic. In a manceuvring area of fifty mules 
the motor wing, if excellently equipped, would be 
able to come into action before the railway- 
carried corps. And the infantry, having had 
no marching from a railhead to do, would be 
fresher. 

By the spring of 1916 our increasing motor 
transport enabled our army to cover with an 
intricate net of communications the 2,000 
square miles of French territory over which 
we operated. The stretch of land was about 
the size of Norfolk, and included the Depart- 
ment of Pas de Calais and the free part of 


Nord. Then the Somme Department was 
added, and part of Normandy was also 
included in our area of communications, 


for, in addition to the northern ports of 


BRITISH 


British horse depot behind the western front. Some slight idea of the 
depth of mud encountered by our troops during winter operations is 
given in this photograph. It will be seen that the soldier’s right leg is 


MOUNTS ON THE MUDDY FIELDS OF FRANCE. 
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Calais and Boulogne, we also had material at Dieppe 
and Havre. New towns were created by our troops 


in certain parts of France which excited the admira- 


tion of some of our French friends. Dunkirk was 
temporarily Belgian, and Calais was also largely needed 
as a port of supplies for the Belgian troops. So the British 
force extended southward. As our army increased and 
the volume of its oversea traffic grew vaster, the ports of 
Normandy became brisker with British war business. By 
extending our line towards Amiens and relieving our 
French comrades of the defence of the north-west front, 
we simplified the transport arrangements, leaving the 
French with Paris as their northern base, from which they 
fed all their line from Roye to Verdun. Paris had St. 
Nazaire, on the Bay of Biscay, as the great port for American 
supplies, and on the Mediterranean there was Marseilles, 
while from the great inland centre of Lyons the French 
eastern front from Belfort to Nancy could be fed. Much of 
the traffic from England and Scotland to Paris still came 
through the Normandy ports, but on the whole the 
northerly reach of the Channel, together with Artois, 
Picardy, and the upper part of Normandy, were the scene 


Picture above: 


( Slightly wounded horses 
being taken to a veterinary hospital behind the lines, where injured mounts 
received as much skilled care as that bestowed cn wounded men. 


knee-deep in the wet mass. 
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of a great British invasion about which the Germans never 
tired of warning the French. 

Sometimes it did quite look like a real invasion, for we 
employed a great number of troops to guard our lines of 
communication and garrison the ports we were using. 
Probably well over a tenth of our army of a million men 
was on lines of communication work, engaged in watching 
the roads and in policing our sea-bases and towns in which 
troops were densely billeted. German spies were not 
entirely absent, and we had many stores 
of explosive material which the enemy 
was not averse to blowing up if he had the 
chance. There was a great deal of other 
war material of an interesting kind, which had to be kept 
from the eves of the friendly French population, because of the 
danger that someone who was not in the service of France 
might get a glimpse of what was going on. Along the 
roads practically everybody was stopped for identification, 
any sightseer being regarded with especial suspicion. But 
our occupation of this large corner of France was not 
disagreeable to the French trading classes, for our soldiers, 


Millionaires on 
1s. 2d. a day 


LOW TEMPERATURE BUT HIGH SPIRITS. 


Some of the Spartan sons of Britain who composed the khaki line along the west front enjoying their 
morning ablutions at an icy stream behind their firing trenches. 


with their pay of 1s. 2d. a day, were millionaires in com- 
parison with any Continental troops. 

Possibly both the French and the Germans were better 
off with their pence than our soldiers were with their 
shillings. The Frenchman had a Government allowance of 
wine and tobacco, and the German had a similar allowance 
of tobacco and beer. Neither had to pay for button polish, 
soap, and other little necessary luxuries as our soldiers did. 
On the other hand, the one thing about our Army pro- 
visions that struck the French soldier as the summit of 
wild luxury—jam—was really a very scientific element of 
diet which provided heat energy for our men. 

The feeding arrangements for our million of men were 
properly generous. It was assumed that every man had 
the same appetite, and that this was a large one, as the 
troops were living in the open air. Every man had each 
day one and a quarter pounds of fresh meat, or one pound 
of preserved meat ; he also had one and a quarter pounds 
of bread, or a pound of biscuit, four ounces of bacon, three 
ounces of cheese, four ounces of jam, three ounces of sugar, 
and a few spoonfuls of tea—five-eighths of an ounce. Eight 
ounces of vegetables were daily provided, but butter was 
rare. Only two ounces were given once a week; our 
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soldiers had to get their heat energy out of their liberal 
ration of jam and sugar. 

With a million men consuming daily rations of this sort, 
the labour thrown on the Army Service Corps and its 
transport department was enormous. Six hundred tons 
of meat, six hundred tons of bread, more than a hundred 
tons of bacon and jam, and nearly a hundred tons of cheese 
and sugar had to be delivered every day. Then in addi- 
tion there was an extraordinary private supply of provisions 
and little luxuries through the parcel post. 

A day’s fresh mutton for the Army would be represented 
by a flock of sheep spreading three miles down. an ordinary 
country road, giving the Army butchers such an amount 
of work as would overcome them. In fact, they could not 
have carried it out, their numbers were not sufficient. 
Refrigerated beef and mutton were largely used to save 
space, cattlemen, and labour. The French authorities 
made a gallant struggle to provide their vaster Army with 
freshly-killed, home-bred meat, but they could not continue 
this estimable policy. As the war lengthened out, and the 
appetite of the French soldier increased with a year of open- 
air life, he threatened to eat up all 
the sheep and oxen of France. 
Farmers grew anxious about the 
probable condition of their stocks 
at the end of the struggle, and the 
upshot was.that both the French 
troops and the French urban 
populations had to be gracefully 
educated by their Government 
into recognition of the patriotic 
virtues of refrigerated meat. 

But the cattle-ships, in which 
animals used to be brought to 
Liverpool and London so that 
their flesh could be sold as home- 
killed meat, were transformed into 
more innocent uses ; most of them 
became mule transports, like the 
famous Nicosian that avenged the 
torpedoed liner the Arabic. Where 
motor transport ended, the work 
of the mule cart began. The 
French and the British seem 
almost to have emptied certain 
American States of mules, and 
these hardy, rough, and far from 
gentle animals required a large 
force of men to handle them. 
Then there were the chargers 
of the cavalry and the enormous 
herds of horses used with the artillery. Even when motor 
traction developed, the horse could not be safely separated 
from the guns. Engines went wrong at critical moments, 
but a well-kept team of good horses, though slower in pace 
than a steam or motor tractor, wasmore reliable. We held 
to both methods of moving artillery; so did all the other 
armies. They had some form of mechanical transport— 
steam or petrol—but knowing that a shell might smash 
the track or an internal combustion engine break down 
from its own defect or a shrapnel bullet, they ‘‘combed ”’ the 
whole world for horses. Germany drew 
upon Holland and Scandinavia, and got 
within sight of an eventual shortage. 
Russia had a practically inexhaustible 
horse supply in her own immense territories. France ran 
short, and drew on Spain and Ireland. Our Government 
having in Ireland the principal centre of fine horse-breeding, 
with, moreover, a lot of superb blood in England and Scot- 
land, came to the help of Belgium and France, but found that 
the British. reserve of horse-flesh was also running very low. 

There was an astonishing rise in the price of British 
horses, and in everything connected with horses—oats, 
hay, bran, and corn. Poultry and eggs grew dearer, and 


“ Combing ”’ the 
world for horses 


(Gale & Polden. 
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Major-General F, W. @. Landon, C.@., Chief Inspector of the Q.ew.-G.’S Services. 
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. {Oficial photcgraphs. Crown copyright reserved. 


Lunch in the Canadian trenches within. fifty yards of the German lines. 
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[Ogicial photograph. Crown copyright reserved. 


A Canadian officer, Lieutenant Kent, receives the Military Cross. 
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pork and bacon, because the food on which hens and pigs 
flourished was requisitioned for the vast herds of horses 
needed by the armies of the western Allies. Could we but 
have run the war by motor transport—that is on petrol—the 
cost of living throughout Western Europe, excluding the 
Central Empires, might not have risen so high. Britain 
and France, in particular, might have developed their 
poultry farms in a remarkable way if oats, bran, and grow- 
ing grass had not been so urgently needed by millions 
of horses and mules conscripted by France, Britain, Belgium, 
and Italy. The Italians also used, to a quite considerable 
extent, the antique oxen-drawn carts, while Belgium 
developed her dog trains for machine-gun traction. In 
Russia pony carts were used by the hundred thousand, 
and excellent they were, too, these little shaggy creatures 
and their primitive vehicles. They brought supplies 
through the Polish mud at a pace greater than that of the 
German motor-lorries, which often stuck deeply under their 
heavy loads. The able engineers of the Germans’ transport 
department made the westerner’s inveterate mistake in 
planning the great campaign against Russia. Like] - Napoleon, 
they were influenced by conditions of travel in Western 
Europe, and did not allow 
sufficiently for eastern mud. 
Another remarkable means of 
travel—used in winter by friend 
and foe in the French Vosges, the 
Italian Alps, and along the Russian 
front—was the ski. Sledges were 
also largely used in Russia— 
motor-sledges as well as horse and 
pony sleighs. 

We have seen that, of all things 
behind our fighting-line, the motor 
transport was the most important. 
It fed the men and the guns, 
manceuvred the troops and the 
shell supplies, carried the wounded 
to the railhead, and enabled the 
generals and Staff officers to 
control all operations more quickly 
than they could have done by 
horse power. But there was 
another thing—quite a small 
thing in appearance—which was 
almost of equal importance with 
petrol power, and this was the 
telephone. As in most military 
matters, the Prussian Staff had 
been the first to foresee clearly 
the possibilities of telephone con- 
trol in warfare. In the great 
opening battles their overwhelming force of artillery 
had been remarkably well scattered in small groups of 
guns to prevent much damage being done to it, yet 
each battery was linked by a telephone wire to a 
central control, so that massed fire effect could swiftly 
be obtained from the dispersed and concealed guns. All 
through the war telephone control increased in importance, 
especially during the long and almost stationary parallel 

battle between the sea and the Jura 

Pétain’s telephone Mountains. Happily for us, it was our 

fire-control alert and brilliant- minded allies the 
French who produced the man of genius 

capable of developing to perfection the telephone system of 
fire-control. General Pétain, the organiser of the successful 
wing in the Champagne Battle, and afterwards the defender 
of Verdun, was the master-gunner of the new era. From him 
we learned much, even as he learned something of no small 
value from us ; for our artillery tactics at Neuve Chapelle 
had been excellent of their kind, and it was only lack of 
high-explosive shell that prevented us from breaking 
through. General Pétain had the advantage of being a 
soldier of genius, who took up the study of heavy artillery 
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in the vivid experience of actual warfare. He began by 
knowing beforehand the utmost that could be done with 
the latest form of telephones, and by attaching his guns to 
a central telephone exchange in which he sat, with wireless 
instruments connecting him also with his aerial scouts, 
he became a virtuoso in artillery tactics. 

At Verdun, for example, he sat in an underground city 
a hundred feet below the earth, and there directed his 
storms of the new French high explosive 
that was more powerful than melinite. 

His principal guns had a range of five 
miles, but they were often more effective 
than the longer-ranged 12 1n., 15 in., and 16°8 in. ordnance 
ofthe Teutons. His telephone wires, sunk out of reach of 
the heaviest shell, spread in a great network from three sides 
of his underground city, and enabled him to act like the 
gunnery leutenant of an enormous battleship. His men 
and officers, tens of thousands in number, were almost his 
blind servants. They loaded the guns, but they did not 
aim and firethem. The new telephone system had produced 
an extraordinary simplification in the handling of the vast 
and scattered masses of artillery. General Pétain in person 


Underground city 
at Verdun 


A HELPING HAND TO THE SISTERS. 


British soldiers helping Red Cross nurses at a camp-kitchen installed on the platform of a railway-station 
some distance behind the western front. 


aimed and fired his two thousand or more guns. The 
result was that he often produced a volume of fire which 
made any German movement impossible. It was useless 
to attempt a diversion against his left flank in the morning, 
and attack his nght flank in the afternoon. His guns could 
swing round quickly in response to a telephone message ; 
each new elevation or traverse was rapidly and clearly 
given, and practically the whole tempest of shell under the 
general’s control was directed precisely on the new ground 
where the enemy's movement had been discerned. 
Round the French lines were French artillery officers 
at the end of telephone wires, running, not to their battery 
but through to the central control, where a large staff of 
men rapidly organised all information and placed it before 
the general. All wireless messages from aeroplane 
observers were also organised and related to the general 
body of information. The range of every piece of ground 
in front of the French was registered to an inch and 
arranged for instant use, and of course, all the French 
positions were similarly registered. A good deal depended 
upon General Pétain’s Staff, but they were all men of exact 
and ready mind, tested in the heat and rush of previous 
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actions. Everything was carefully 
built up so as to put the French 
commander in single-handed con- 
trol of practically all his guns. 
What we had done in battleship 
gunnery he had done in army 
artillery. If one could imagine 
Sir John Jellicoe being in such a 
position that he could personally 
fire every gun in his fleet, naval 
tactics would resemble the new 
military tactics as developed by 
General Pétain. 

Of course, the stationary circum- 
stances of trench warfare greatly 
assisted this strange development 
in the use of the telephone. In 
the mobility of a battle of 
manceuvres in the open field, with 
the new motor wings and central 
reserve of motor-ommnibuses 
changing the _ dispositions in 
perhaps half an hour or an hour, 
the telephone control of all the 
guns would not be easy. The 
wires in most cases would have 
to be strung from trees or laid 
along the ground, and shells and 
changing batteries would damage 
them. Yet when the wireless 
telephone, with a range of some 
thousand miles, came into prac- 
tical use, it was possible that the 
Pétain system of controlling the 
gun fire of entire armies might, 
before the end of the war, be 
brilliantly employed upon chang- 
ing masses in the open field. 
The wireless telephone would 
indeed both answer and complete 
the new strategical element of 
motor traction, and combine with it to make the conflict of 
millions of men a rapid and most terrible clash of mighty 
nations, in which a decision would be obtained, in a final 
and definite manner, in a few days. 

Military operations would more closely resemble naval 
operations. It was expected that a general fleet action 
between Britain and Germany would be over in a few hours. 
It would be, as the Germans say, a battle without a morrow. 
In the same way, a general military offensive in the open 
field, under the new conditions of warfare, was likely to 
terminate in a quick and overwhelming victory for one 
side or the other. It is well for us and our Allies that 
this process of development was late in occurring. If 
Germany had possessed at the outbreak of hostilities a 
mighty system of motor traction and a well-organised 
system of long-range wireless telephone control, her troops 
would not have failed from fatigue when they crossed the 
Marne. All these new developments increase the power of 
the country that can put quickly into the field most men 
and most guns. 

Small States are growing smaller than ever. Only by a com- 
plete and loyal system of military federation are they likely to 

be able to make any effective resistance 

Tendency of against great predatory empires. If, as 
scientific invention a result of the war, the Central Empires 
were allowed to combine into a single 

effective military organisation, they would surely end by 
becoming the veritable masters of the world. 
and deplorable thing, but the general tendency of scientific 
Invention is to make, in both business and war, mere 
material greatness greater. A large London store, with its 
tentacles of motor-traction delivery, spreads rapidly into 
the country and impoverishes the shopkeepers in towns and 


It is a sad. 
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HUBS OF THE WAR-WORLD. 
Units of the Motor-cycle Machine-gun Corps and some motor-cycle despatch-riders halting in the 
cobbled ‘‘ place”? of a French town. 


villages. Then, a carburetter is discovered by which cheap 
paraffin can be used instead of costly petrol, with the result 
that large business houses areagain able toextend their radius 
of action and save money on the expense of their delivery 
system. So, to their original advantage of being able to buy 
in larger quantities than small local shop- 
keepers and offer better bargains, motor 
traction and the progress of the telephone, 
both of which bring them into imme- 
diate touch with remote customers, add new advantages. 

The conduct of war strangely resembles the conduct of 
an enormous business concern. In regard to our Army, 
for instance, there was a Board of Directors, of which 
the King was the chairman, and Mr. Asquith the vice- 
chairman, the other members being the Cabinet Ministers 
and their expert advisers. This Board of Directors met in 
London, and appointed as its general manager abroad the 
Commiander-in-Chief, Sir Douglas Haig, chosen for his 
wide and practical knowledge of his business. But Sir 
Douglas Haig could not personally control his million of 
men. He divided his office work into departments, at the 
head of each of which was a departmental chief. There was 
a quartermaster-general to look after the stores, an adjutant- 
general to see to the discipline of the men and their rein- 
forcements, and so on. Each departmental chief needed a 
hierarchy of officers, inspectors, and book-keeping and 
clerical workers. The controllers of food supplies, munitions, 
medical stores, railways, horse and motor transport, 
clothing and other things, conducted a business far larger 
than all the combined stores in British cities. Parts of a 
considerable town had to be taken over to house their men, 
and a great network of new telegraph and telephone wires 
constructed to carry on their business. They needed also a 


Conduct of war 
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A SOLDIERS’ ‘‘SHOP” IN FRANCE. 


Interior of a general store that was managed by some British soldiers at the front. 
commodities were purchasable by way of a pleasing extra to official fare. 


post-office service of their own, large enough almost for the 
population of Australia, if that population were concentrated 
into one urban community, and this postal service, with its 
telegraphic and telephonic service, had to function along- 
side the ordinary French national organisation. 

The life of the inhabitants went on almost normally in 

the town from which the great business of 

Activity at General the fighting colony was controlled. And. 

Headquarters except for the remarkable number of 
khaki uniforms visible in the main streets, 
and the remarkable number of motor-car and motor-cycles 
coming in and going out, there was little of the show of 
war to mark the General Headquarters of the Army, as 
the warehouses of the immense business were built elsewhere 
at points most convenient for supplying our lengthening 
front. Quiet but steady office work, combined with an 
intensive study of geography, formed the principal labours 
of the new community. Military 
clerks in long rows sat at desks, 
writing, calculating, or typing, just 
as one might see men in a large 
London bank, with the telephone 
in constant use, and in a calm 
atmosphere of businesslike 
efficiency. The results of their 
labours came in a condensed form 
to the sub-departmental chiefs, 
and were combined by them into 
a tabloid statement for the depart- 
mental head. He then handed his 
information to the General Staff, 
or, in cases of importance, dlis- 
cussed the matter with the 
commander. 

But, as a rule, the energies of 
the Commander-in-Chief were 
concentrated upon the actual 
military use of all the forces and 
materials which were docketed for 
him by his principal assistants. 
In the rooms in which he worked 
with his Staff officers were large 
tables covered with maps, and on 
the maps were recorded every 
movement by his own troops and 
those of the enemy. He had also 


The kitchen of a French armoured train 
car of peace time—arranged as a ship’s galley and manned by sailors. 
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under his eyes the disposition of 
his guns, the amount of shell 
accumulated by the batteries and 
available for instant use, and the 
store of shells in the field depséts 
and at the bases. He could tell 
almost to a minute the time it 
would take to make concentra- 
tions, and he had also clearly set 
out before him all that was known 
about the enemy’s troops, their 
regiments, brigades, divisions, and 
army corps, the position of all 
their artillery and their probable 
amount of shell supply. 

The modern system of aerial 
reconnaissance had much in- 
creased the recording work in the 
commander’s working rooms. He 
had tabulated statements of the 
arrival and departure of all Ger- 
man trains opposite his lines, and 
all the transport columns that 
had been seen on the move, 
together with the results of the 
Secret Service work of the Allies 
that affected his forces. One of 
the chief branches of this 
business of war was strangely prosaic. The information 
about our troops and the enemy’s troops was, of course, 
enormous, yet all the vital factors in it had to be instantly 
available. So filing systems and methods of displaying 
concretely exact, summarised information were very useful. 
Even the daily state of the roads and its effects upon the 
speed of our motor-vehicles was worth constant study by 
some member of the Staff when he came to work out the 
transport side of an offensive movement. Sir William 
Robertson, the new director of all the military operations 
of our Empire. had first distinguished himself by his study 
of the road problem in connection with the feeding of our 
troops during their retreat from Mons. It was this precise 
and very detailed grasp of the purely business operations of 
the Army in the field which made for great generalship. 
In the brain centre of our million of armed men there 
was no more heroic romance than was to be found in 


Here additional 


COOKS’ QUARTERS AWHEEL. 


a curious evolution of the luxurious Continental restaurant 


AT A CANADIAN RED CROSS KITCHEN IN FRANCE. 
Ambulance men line up for hot soup and meat at midday. On the right 
a member was piling up an abundant supply of French bread. 


the office of Messrs. Vickers & Co., of Sheffield. The power 
of creative imagination and strength of character were, of 
course, needed in a commander-in-chief. But even he could 
do without a creative power of mind if he was a first-rate 
business man with strength of character and quick and 
sound methods of using his forces; but he had to be a good 
judge of men, so as to provide himself with a first-rate 
Staff, and in his Staff officers he required mainly the qualities 
that made for success in any business—a good memory, 
accuracy, grasp of detail, and quickness in coming to 
sound decisions. 

In the early phase of the war, when our force was smell 
and the situation often desperate, and the movements rapid 
and continually changing, the Irishman and the English- 
ian finely distinguished themselves. They were men of 
racés with a romantic temperament, the born adventurers 
of the world. Sir John French was akin to Wellington, 
Gough, and Roberts, and other brilliant types of the swilt- 


minded Irish gentry. But when the 
Our debt to war settled down into a slow, parallel 
Caledonia battle, the other British race, which 
had produced some of the greatest 


business men in the world, emerged as commanders. A 
Scottish private, William Robertson, who had won to high 
rank by extraordinary industry and width and grasp of 
mind, succeeded Lord Kitchener. as general director of all 
military operations, and became, as our Imperial Chief of 
Staff, the practical peer of General Joffre, Count von 
Falkenhayn, and General Alexeieff. And to augment this 
triumph of hard-headed Scotland, Sir Douglas Haig 
succeeded Lord French as commander of a million men 
in France and Flanders, while another Scotsman, Sir 
Charles Monro, became leader of the Mediterranean Force. 
and yet another Scotsman, Sir Archibald Murray, took over 
the command in Egypt. 


SPARTAN JUVENILE IN THE RANKS. 
Little waif discovered by the roadside in France and promptly adopted 
as a mascot by the cooks of a British camp. 


It was an incomparable situation, and perhaps it 
would have been impossible to find in any part of the 
world, except Scotland and districts colonised mainly by 
Scots, any race capable of excelling the real Prussians 
in those virtues of mind which have made them successful. 
There is a good deal of Scottish blood in East and West 
Prussia, and it was only after the great Scottish emigration 
in the Jacobite period that Prussia showed signs of in- 
tellectual and military greatness. The greatest Prussian 
thinker Kant—or Cant, as his family sometimes wrote the 
name—was of Scottish origin, and, from the days of Field- 
Marshal Keith to the days of Field-Marshal Mackensen. 


the Scottish leaven in Prussia has been a great factor in the 
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Lhe Business Side of Armageddon 


national success. Even in Gallipoli we were defeated by 
the descendant of a man named Sanders, who claimed to 
be English, but was probably of Scottish origin. 

The success of the Prussian must be distinguished from 
the success of the German Empire that he made, and 
contemned in the making; for the success of modern 
Germany was largely the work of the German Jew, and 
his ostentation, his stucco-fronted luxury, and his worship 
of all signs of material success did not please the real 
Prussian. Many Prussian gentlemen still worked for their 
Government at a salary of three pounds a week, and in 
spite of some scandals in regard to corruption, they 
generally did their work earnestly and thoroughly, living 
simply and very frugally. It is very doubtful if the 
English or Irish gentry would work like them in our comfort- 
loving, week-ending, motoring age ; so let us all be thankful 
that Caledonia, with her fine system of popular education 
and her great tradition of hard work and porridge, produced 

in our hour of need a band of men with 

Sir W. Robertsen’s the grand virtue of businesslike efficiency. 

great services | Yorkshire used to reckon herself as hard- 
headed and businesslike as Scotland, but 

up to the time of writing, her most famous son, Mr. Asquith, 
does not seem to have shown in the conduct of the war 
anything more than a Ciceronian eloquence in explaining 
the failures of the two Governments of which he has been 
Prime Minister. Grasp of detail, foresight, and the power 
of organising in advance, are the supreme qualities in war. 
The English and Irish races have, however, shown these 
qualities in the organisation of our Fleet. We have yet 
to learn who were the men upon the original Munitions 
Committee that worked from September, 1914, to June 1915, 
with the result that we did not gain the Battles of Neuve 
Chapelle, Rouges Bancs, and Festubert because we were 
only producing 5,000 high-explosive shells a day against 
the German production of 250,000. Lord French was worn 
out by his anxieties, but he found, before he left France, 
most of the Scotsmen who so splendidly continued his work. 

It was under Sir William Robertson that our army in 


CORNER OF BRITAIN’S GREAT CAMP IN 
Good food for good fighters. 


FRANCE. 


Roast beef being prepared at a field-kitchen 
behind the front as a welcome change from “ bully.” 
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BRITISH AMBULANCE ON 


Officer examining the engine of a British motor-ambulance on the 
completion of a journey from the field-hospitals. 


THE WEST FRONT. 


France and Flanders was organised for trench warfare. 
He erected the headquarters system which we have been 
describing, and built up the Staff system, and it is to be 
presumed that the failure in the Staff work at Loos was not 
in any way his fault, as he was soon afterwards promoted 
practically to the supreme command in the Empire. The 
main lines of the system of military organisation which 
he adopted were commonplace. General Headquarters 
was placed centrally behind the three headquarters of 
each army. Then each army centre had, a few miles in 
front of it, the headquarters of each army corps, and closer 
to the enemy every army corps was divided into divisional, 
brigade, and battalion headquarters. A multitude of 
Staff officers connected these directing centres, but there 
were also in the British and Belgian armies new factors 
in the organisation—the international liaison officers. 
These officers maintained daily touch between the general 
and army headquarters of the British, French, and Belgian 
forces, travelling to and fro in motor-cars. 
Much of this linking work was, of course, 
done by telephone, telegraph, and written 
reports, sometimes in plain language, | 
sometimes in cipher. But the liaison officers still had much 
to do in amplifying communications, discussing points of 
difficulty, and bearing verbal messages of such importance 
that prevention of all possible leakage was a prime 
necessity. 

After the French forces withdrew below the Somme, leav- 
ing the British and Belgian armies in control of nearly all 
the field of battle directly covering the French coast-line, 
General Foch, the brilliant leutenant of General Joffre, 
still exercised a general power of command over Sir Douglas 
Haig and King Albert. Had there been any shadow of 
personal ambition or national pride among the British 
and Belgian leaders, the position of General Foch might 
have been difficult. In the earlier period he had direct 
control over a larger and more powerful French army than 
the Belgian and British forces with whom he co-operated. 
But the French concentration towards the centre and the 


New factors in 
organisation 
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east had left him with only a small force in front of Roye 
and north of Ypres, while he still exercised, by means of 
I'rench liaison officers and personal intercourse, large 
powers of control over a million Britons and some quarter 
of a million Belgians. But there was a fine spirit of loyalty, 
comradeship, and personal friendliness among the allied 
commanders and Staffs on the north-western front, and 
the genius of General Foch was so well proved, and his 
powers of charm and tact so winning, that he held the 
three armies together with a light touch which yet secured 
thorough combination. 

In this way an absolute unity of control was maintained 
throughout France and Flanders, which balanced the 
German unity of control along the other side of the western 
front. The British and Belgian forces in all their large 
operations were directed by the French Staff through 
General Foch, so that the western Allies in the field acted 
together like one military machine. If, for example, we 
did not attack the Germans by way of diversion when they 
were attacking Verdun, it was because General Joffre, 
General Castelnau, and the French Staff decided that the 
Germans on our front should be left for a while in peace. 
Moreover, there had then come into 
existence a higher power of command 
than that which General Joffre wielded. 
There was an Allied Board of Strategists, 
on which Russia, Italy, Serbia, Belgium, France, and Britain 
were represented. It was this Board of General Control 
which arranged all movements of importance on all the fronts 
of battle. It had taken long for the Board to organise itself 
and obtain the general control of all the principal opera- 
tions of the Allies. Great national ambitions, and even 
valid elements of national independence, had seemed to be 
threatened by this large, overruling organisation. Italy, 


Allied Board of 
Strategists 


for example, was only at war with Austria-Hungary, and 


ARMY SERVICE CORPS IN A DRIFT. 
Ieritish- transport waggons partially snowed up near.a camp in [Flanders just after a severe snowstorm. 
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although she had been attacked by Bavarian infantry and 
German submarines, reasons yet remained why she should. 
refrain from declaring war upon all the Teutons. The. 
Allied -Board of Strategy could not, therefore, arrange all. 
matters in a purely logical way. It could not, for example,. 
make use of Italy’s superabundance of infantry in France, 
while strengthening the Italian offensive in the Alps by 
means of heavy French and British artillery and shell 
supplies. In spite, however, of the various 

political and economical difficulties, the Political and 
general plan of campaign was elaborated economical difficulties. 
by the Board, and this reduced the power 

of all the allied commanders. Each had to wait until all 
were ready, and it was during this period of waiting that the 
enemy vainly tried to upset the allied plan for a general 
campaign by driving in upon Verdun. 

Our study of the functions of the haison officers at our 
General Headquarters has led us far aficld. Now we must 
return from the Allied Board of Strategists and from 
the French General Headquarters and General Foch’s. 
Headquarters to the comparatively small areas.in which 
our armies were collected. Our Second Army under Sir 
Herbert Plumer, and our First Army under the successor: 
to Sir Charles Monro, held the line from Boesinghe, north 
of Ypres, to Grenay, south of Armentiéres. Our Third. 
Army, under Sir IX. H: H. Allenby, held the line between 
Arras and the Somme. Each of thée-three generals had his. 
own Headquarters and Staff, his Headquarters often being 
some twelve or fifteen miles from the. firing-line, and 
situated in a quiet little town close to some junction of 
highways from which the trenches could rapidly be 
reinforced.. These places were smaller copies of General 
Headquarters, lapped in the same atmosphere of calm 
but energetic business. Some miles eastward of each 
Army Headquarters were the Army Corps Headquarters,. 


Jane Still, the almost Arctic weather prevalent 
during part of the winter of 1915-16 was “‘enjoyed’’ in a fine sporting spirit by our fighting men. 


THE STRAIGHT ROAD TO THE BATTLE-FRONT. 


Men of the British Cyclist Corps halting along a snowy roadway behind the lines in France. 


The severe blizzard of April, 1916, naturally added 


greatly to the difficult winter conditions under which our troops fought and worked at the front. 


each of which was also a replica in miniature of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s place of business. In our military organisation 
we seem to have come round to the Continental point of 
view, and made the army corps of two divisions the unit 
of military power. It did not consist merely of two 
divisions under a major-general, but of a complete small 
army of some 40,000 men, It hada special artillery corps for 
reinforcing any point of its line, a special Staff for linking 
all the operations together, its special 
transport, and so on. In some cases it 
could be supported by the siege-artillery 
of the army of which it formed part, but 
usually it conducted all its business with its own armament. 

Some miles beyond the Army Corps Headquarters were 
its two divisional headquarters, which were often within 
range of the enemy’s siege-ordnance. Then, well among 
the ruined houses and scattered villages, were the six 
brigade headquarters, where the brigadier-generals and their 
small Staffs conducted the actual fighting. In many cases 
the brigadiers and their officers lived in an underground 
chamber in the firing-line, working their 4,000 men by 
means of telephone cables, running beneath the earth from 
their dug-outs and winding along the walls of the 
communication trenches to the firing-line and to the 
artillery observation posts, hidden in the neutral zone 
between the opposing fronts. Except for their daily rounds 
of inspection along the deep ditches, the brigadiers did not 
see much open-air life when in the firing-line. They were 
office men living in caves, or at best in some very quiet 
and modest house near the third line. Houses, however, 
were dangerous lodgings for the brain of a fighting force 
that was under fire, as enemy gunners naturally were 
keener to get a hit on the headquarters of a brigade than 
on a dug-out in a fire-trench. It will be remembered that 
in the most critical hour of the First Battle of Ypres, 
on October 3Ist,.19r4, German spies discovered the 


Enemy’s two 
lucky shots 


Headquarters of our Ist Division and 2nd Division, and 
enabled the German gunners to put the leader of the 1st 
Division, General Lomax, temporarily out of action, and 
also to stun Sir Charles Monro, besides killing six important 
Staff officers. It was these two lucky shots that produced 
confusion in our line, and almost led to a great defeat. 
Had not Lord French and. Sir Douglas Haig been able to 
get quickly to the spot, and take up the duties of General 
Lomax and Sir Charles Monro, the day might have been 
lost, and Calais have become a German submarine base. 
Most of us have laughed at W. S. Gilbert’s creation, 
the Duke of Plaza-Toro, who always led his army from 
behind because he found it less exciting. But this rearward 
position became, for excellent reasons, the best method of 
leadership. The French seem to have retained, in divisional 
tactics, the old heroic style of leadership. For instance, 
in the Second Battle of Champagne, General Marchand 
went forward at the head of his men, with the result that 
he was quickly shot down, and his fine talent in handling 
troops temporarily lost. The Prussian method of keeping all 
officers behind their men is based on common-sense ; for, if 
the men have a fine spirit, they will go forward when their 
guns have prepared the way for them, and with their officers 
guiding them from behind and keeping in 
touch with each other, manceuvres will be Duke of Plaza-Toro 
executed with more precision, rapidity, justified 
and general cohesion than if subalterns, 
captains, and even majors break up the machinery of the 
battalion in order to charge in front of the men. As a 
matter of fact, both the French and British have been rather 
given to sacrificing their officers by letting them head the 
charge. All officers should really be drivers—that is to say, 
their place should be behind the platoon, the company, 
or the battalion—where they can see what their men are 
doing and direct them quickly, and be in turn soon found 


by any Staff officer charged with a message that needs new 
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orders being given at once to the men. There have, 
however, been occasions when our directing officers and 
their Staff have been too far behind. One fine Scottish 
brigade at the Battle of Loos rushed on Lens at such a 
terrific speed that its brigadier could ‘not catch it up. 
He did not want the brigade to swerve towards Lens, for 
just in front of it were one hundred and fifty German guns. 
We never got those guns. By the time the too rapid 
Scotsmen paused and pulled themselves together, the 
opportunity tor a rush attack on the enemy’s batteries 
had been lost 

In the ordinary circumstances of trench warfare, in 
which grand charges were almost as rare as holidays, the 
actual fighting-line was about half a mile 
beyond brigade headquarters. The fight- 
ing-line usually consisted of a fire-trench, 
a support-trench, and a reserve trench, 
connected by zigzagging, narrow communications, and 
diversified by excavations of every kind and engineering 
devices of great ingenuity. There were battalion head- 
quarters by the hundred, linked by telephone to the brigadiers 
and to their own firing trenches and observation posts. The 
medical officer and the quartermaster lived near the under- 
ground orderly-room, where the colonel, the major, the 
adjutant, and their orderlics watched over the affairs of the 
battalion. Usually there were two of these battalion 
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knew precisely the limits of shell penetration in different 
soils, and constructed their own earthworks accordingly. 
German-like, they boasted of the impregnability of their 
line before the great tests came, but the tests proved that 
their boasts were justified. It was from them that the 
French and the British armies learned at last at heavy cost 
the complete science of trench-making, until, as we have 
seen at Verdun, General Pétain drilled a hundred feet below 
ground, and there made a city with electric-lighted corridors 
and air chimneys, with underground kitchens, dining- 
rooms, and dormitories, in order,to beat the Germans in the 
science of defensive mole warfare. 

What we did on our front between the Yser and the 
Somme cannot be described. But we had a large stretch 
of chalk which could be cut like cheese with power drills, 
and as it was notorious that the Germans had concentrated 
their largest existing force against us, and three thousand 
guns, beginning with 16°8 in. howitzers, 15 in. cannon, and 
12 in. and 8 in. howitzers, coming down to 6 in. howitzers 
and guns, and ending in 4'1 in. and 3 in. quick-firers, trench- 
mortars, and aerial-torpedo throwers, it may be supposed 
that we, too, went rather deep into the ground behind our 
firing and support lines. The amount of timber sunk on 
both sides in France was enormous. In fact, the labour 
spent by Germans, Frenchmen, Belgians, Britons, and 
Canadians in digging, carpentry, and general and special 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR J. STEEVENS, K.C.B. 
Director of Equipment and Ordnance Stores. 
organisations, one for the men in the fire-trench, and the 
other: for the men in the support-trench. After working 
for four days as supports, each battalion usually went into 
the fire-trench for four days, and on being relieved had 
eight days in billets, which was sometimes a kind of a 
holiday and at other times was rather the reverse. In fact, 
some officers and men thought that true peace was to be 
found in the support-line, while others looked upon a 
dug-out in the fire-trench as the best place of repose, 
notwithstanding the bombs that occasionally came from 

the German trench-mortars. 

Trench life had been an utter misery in the old days in 
Flanders, when the enemy held nearly every comfortable 
piece of high ground, while we occupied mainly ditches of 
water in the soaking lowlands. The German engineers 
then were the best in the world; they put more energy 
into their work than we and the French did, and introduced 
modern novelties in an alerter manner. For example, they 
used electrical power for lighting, pumping, and drilling. 
In answer to our bombardments they deepened their 
trenches to nine feet, constructed special winding, bomb- 
proof stairways to their dug-outs, built mazes of under- 
ground forts, and at last connected their fire-trenches with 
their support-trenches by means of tunnels. Their industry 
was ant-like and amazingly effective. Having at the time 
the most powerful armament in existence, the Germans 


MAJOR-GENERAL T. 
Inspector of Army Ordnance Services. 
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P. BATTERSBY. 


K.C.B., C.M.G. Director of Remounts. 


engineering work would have opened the vast coal-mines 
of China to the world, and brought down the price of coal 
by quite fifty per cent. if it had been employed for that 
purpose. Prop timber became scarce in our country and 
also in Germany because of the vast demands of the trench- 
makers. Probably one reason why we had to restrict the 
import of wood-pulp was that we and our western Allies. 
wanted all available timber for the battle-line. Where it 
was marshy we had to board the bottom of the trenches ;. 
and then, as the trenches universally deepened in answer 
to the growing power of the artillery, 
more wood was needed to make the 
firing-step from which rifles could be 
fired through loopholes in the parapet. 

An extraordinary amount of timber was also used for 
posts on which the barbed-wire was wound in line after 
line. The enemy destroyed the French and Belgian forests 
in his occupation in order to build his trenches ; and though 
he had great plantations of fine timber in his own country, 
he also reduced both his wood-pulp imports and his wood- 
pulp industry in order to get more timber for military work. 
Perhaps also the Germans carefully conserved their own 
timber resources as a valuable asset after the war, having 
calculated the effect of the drain on all available forest trees 
during the long parallel battles on the west, south, and 
east. There were many other things going on behind the 
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The staff of life in the fields of war. 


was supplied with drinking water. 
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A CAMP BAKERY. 


British camp near Salonika. 


Army bakers preparing bread at a 
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German fighting-front to which no parallel could be found 
in the area behind the allied lines. The enemy was a 
methodical and foreseeing spoiler. Having captured a 
ereat amount of Belgian, Russian, and French machinery, 
he resolved that when peace came it should not work in the 
markets of the world against him. <A good deal of it he 
removed to his own country, and the larger part of it he 
destroyed. The first part of his rolling-stock to wear out 
by constant use was that which he had captured in Belgium 
and France. Belgium, especially, was likely to need 
the help of most of the locomotive and carriage builders in 
Britain and the United States before she could get her 
railway service into good working order. 

The Germans were able to save their own rolling-stock 
to a very great extent by reason of their admirable network 
of inland waterways. Happily, France also had a good 
canal system, and in our part of the front we were able to 
do a good deal of transport by means of barges. At home, 
where our canals were in a grievous condition of neglect 
and complete undevelopment, the situation was saved by 
the Great Central Railway. If this new 
line had not been constructed, the other 
northern lines would have been in- 
adequate to supply London and the 
southern counties, and at the same time to serve all the 
needs of our Army and Navy. Our coastwise shipping traffic 
was seriously checked by the German submarine campaigns, 
by the commandeering of ships for military purposes, and by 
the extraordinary rise in freights. Our railways had to do 
much of the work hitherto done by our coasting vessels ; 
but the fortunate construction of a new, great competitor 
with the Great Northern and Midland Railways enabled 
our system to meet the ordeal of a long Continental war. 
Had the Channel Tunnel also existed, the working con- 
nection with our first Expeditionary Force would have been 
greatly facilitated, and the shipping released would have 
been sufficient to bring down the cost of living towards 
somcthing like normal rates. At the same time the 
freight expenses of our export trade would have been 
diminished, thus enabling us to seize more of the markets 
which the Germans had temporarily abandoned. Had we 
been governed by a master mind, he would have started 
driving the tunnel as soon as our grip on Ypres was assured. 
But we had leaders who had to be pushed forward at 
every step by the slowly gathering force of public opinion. 


Had the Channel 
Tunnel existed 


PROVISIONS AND PRISONERS AT AN ARMY BASE IN FRANCE. 


German prisoners assisting in the unloading of supplies of meat for the French troops. 
They were erected at camps in Britain, France, and Belgium, and held about one hundred thousand gallons of water. 


Picture above: One of the tanks from which the British Army 
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The Dockyards at Wilhelmshaven. 


A Dead Secret for Two Years 


For sixteen years the Germans have been at work have been doing. The new construction of the 


building a Fleet for the sole purpose of trying ~ 


conclusions with the British Navy—their Navy 
Act of 1900 was directed against “the mightiest 
maritime Power” — and tor the last twenty 
months every shipbuilding yard in the country 
has been working in feverish haste to fatten 
up the Fleet of the Fatherland for “The Day” 
‘Since the first day of the war hardly a single 
reliable word has leaked out of Germany to tell 
us what those vast shipyards of Danzig, Stettin, 
Kiel, Hamburg, Bremen, and Wilhelmshaven 


* . 


world’s second greatest shipbuilding nation has 
been a dead secret for very nearly two years, 
with the result that when the British Fleet goes 
into the final action-—-the Twentieth Century 
Trafalgar—it will be against an enemy of 
unknown strength, using devices for which 
our Own seamen may be quite unprepared. 
The author of this remarkable article—“ Behind 
the Veil” — brings some _ well-reasoned 
arguments to bear on the problem of what 
Germany is doing in her vast naval bases. 
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